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The book, then, is not alone an exposition of the principles of labor 
legislation. It is an argument for a more consistent and a more per- 
sistent application of the principles. The argument is the more con- 
clusive because of its lack of the argumentative form. Facts are 
abundantly distributed. Experiences from world-wide sources are 
brought together. These, simply and authoritatively stated, lead the 
reader so easily and naturally that it is scarcely necessary to formulate 
a conclusion to the argument. This makes the book a propagandist 
work of the highest type, though nowhere does it profess to be such. 

The work is complete to January 1916, and carries with it a plan for 
keeping the information up to date. The American Labor Legislation 
Review will publish its annual review of labor legislation in an order 
conforming with the table of contents of the book, thus enabling the 
user to revise the material year by year. 

No more timely and important book has appeared on this general 

subject. Principles and application, the scientific and the practical, 

find almost ideal proportion of emphasis. Harper's Citizens' Series, 

to which it is an introduction, has set a high standard. 

George G. Groat. 
University of Vermont. 

Industrial Law. By Frank Tillyard. London, Adam and 
Charles Black, Limited, 191 6. — xx, 626 pp. 

The extent to which the labor of men, women, young persons and 
children in England is now beneficently safeguarded by law — nearly all 
of it statute law — may be judged from the fact that in these lectures at 
Birmingham University on English Industrial Law, Mr. Tillyard is con- 
cerned with no fewer than ninety-three statutes. The earliest of them 
is the Statute of Frauds of 1678, and the most recently enacted statute 
of which Mr. Tillyard treats is the Munitions-of-War Act, which was 
passed by Parliament in 1 9 1 5 . The best description that can be applied 
to Mr. Tillyard's book — text 334 pages, appendices 272 pages, and 
index 26 pages — is that it is an encyclopedia of English industrial laws, 
covering their history as well as their actual working, and particularly 
detailed and valuable as regards their working. It must not be inferred 
from this description that the book is encyclopedic in form, or that it 
has any of the dryness that is sometimes characteristic of encyclopedias. 
The lectures which are here reprinted could not fail to have been both 
informing and exceptionally interesting to hear ; and they must have 
been of much everyday value for the students in the commerce and 
social-studies courses at Birmingham to whom they were first addressed. 
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They certainly have both of these characteristics as now embodied in 
the printed volume. 

In the chapter on the development of industrial law, Mr. Tillyard 
brings out a fact long familiar to students of the political history of 
England, and in particular to students of the extensions of the parlia- 
mentary franchise in 1832, 1867 and 1884-85, and of the beneficent 
social and economic reforms that came in the train of these three steps 
towards democracy. This is the paucity of industrial statute law before 
the extension of the franchise in 1867. The first edition of Smith's 
Law of Master and Servant was published in 1852. It was, as Mr. 
Tillyard recalls, mostly devoted to an exposition of the principles of 
common law; and in 1858, when Stephen's Commentaties were pub- 
lished, they contained only a short chapter on Master and Servant, " the 
contents of which," as Mr. Tillyard notes, " are substantially the same 
as in the chapter penned by Blackstone himself nearly a century earlier." 

Sixty of the statutes with which Mr. Tillyard is concerned were en- 
acted after 1867. He dates the beginning of the period of modern 
industrial law at 1867 for three reasons. The first is that in that year 
the parliamentary franchise was extended to wage earners, and hence- 
forward artisans had some voice in legislating for their own class. The 
second reason is that by Lord Elcho's act regulating procedure in the 
setdement of disputes between employers and employed, imprisonment 
for breach of contract of service by an individual workman was abol- 
ished, with one exception, and the inferior status of the workman in 
disputes came to an end. The third reason for fixing 1867 as the be- 
ginning of the new era in industrial law is that in that year, growing out 
of the rattening outrages in the cutlery industry at Sheffield, a royal 
commission was appointed, and resulting from its work there was enacted 
at Westminster the charter of modern trade unionism — the Trade-Union 
Act of 1871. 

Before 1867 no general principles are discernible in English industrial 
law. The law as to disputes between master and workman was based on 
the inferior status of the workman. He went to jail for breach of con- 
tract ; while for an employer who broke a contract there was only such 
monetary penalty as a bench of magistrates, most of them employers 
themselves, thought fit to impose. The law as to combinations — the 
act of 1825 — nominally put employers and employees on an equal basis. 
In practice it allowed no effective combination to workmen. In the law 
courts, in the era that ended in 1867, judges and magistrates prided 
themselves on the protection they gave to the workmen's right " of the 
exertion of his own personal strength and skill in the full enjoyment of 
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his own free will, altogether unshackled by the control or dictates of 
his fellow workmen." But while judges and magistrates regarded a 
workman as a person " who voluntarily undertook to run all the ordinary 
risks of his service, including the risk of negligence upon the part of a 
fellow servant," Parliament from at least as early as the Truck Act of 
1 83 1 had assumed, and rightiy assumed, that he could not even secure 
his own wages in cash without special legislation. 

All this has been changed since 1867. Principles are now discernible 
in the English industrial code, as it was enacted between 1867 and 1915. 
The inferior status of the workman has disappeared in arbitrations as 
well as in the law courts. There has come a recognition of the eco- 
nomic weakness of some sections of the wage-earning class, and an 
admission, based on this, of the right of the state to intervene to remedy 
evils resulting from this inequality of economic power. Industry has 
been compelled to carry the burden of its casualties ; and by minimum- 
wage legislation Parliament has declared that an industry which does 
not pay its work people a living wage is parasitic and is not bearing the 
whole cost of production. 

Much that is of importance to an understanding of industrial condi- 
tions, as they developed in England from 1867 to 1915, is brought out 
in Mr. Tillyard's numerous observations of the actual working of the 
industrial code. From these, among other things, it can be learned 
that in some aspects labor conditions in England are approximating 
conditions in the United States. The number of industries is growing 
in which workmen are no longer required to give a week or a fortnight's 
notice before leaving their employment ; and Mr. Tillyard, in the section 
of his book dealing with contracts, in particular with contracts made on 
behalf of infants, states that contracts of apprenticeship are nowadays 
almost obsolete. This is good news. The wonder is that the old 
apprenticeship indenture survived in England as long as it did. The 
system on which it was based, even in the old days of small industries, 
was one which often exploited the boy and his parents for the advan- 
tage of the employer ; and when industries reached the factory stage, 
and the man to whom a boy was apprenticed could no longer personally 
teach him his trade or craft, there was no equitable or social reason for 
the continuance of indentured apprenticeship extending over six or 
seven years. With the coming of the factory stage of industry oppor- 
tunities and facilities for learning a trade were all that could be offered 
apprentices ; and a seven years' term, with the small rates of pay of the 
old apprenticeship system, was too much to be exacted for the privilege 
of these opportunities and facilities. 
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Mr. Tillyard's book will make its strongest appeal to men and women 
in this country who are interested in comparative labor legislation. To 
them, by reason of its comprehensiveness as well as by its arrangement 
and lucidity, it will be of great service. But it is also a book that can 
not well be overlooked by students of English political and social history. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Londres et les Ouvriers de Londres. By D. Pasquet. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 19 14. — 764 pp. 

Students of the history of the French Revolution have at their dis- 
posal a gossipy survey of Paris in the old regime , the Tableau de Paris 
of Mercier, which in its easy-going way furnishes much information 
concerning the society of the city of the revolution. Should there be 
a revolution in England, even such a revolution a I'Anglaise as Lloyd 
George is capable of developing, this volume of Dr. Pasquet will furnish 
to the readers of the future an adequate as well as an interesting guide 
to the conditions of life of the majority of Londoners in the old regime. 

The survey by Booth, epoch-making as it was, is now out of date and 
was always too elaborate for common use. Here we have in a single 
volume — a large one it is true, but not un wieldly — a scholarly work, 
including deft historical sketches, statistical and economic sections and 
detailed analysis of the poverty involved in the seasonal trades. There 
is little, if anything, new in these statements of the conditions of the 
working class; the blue-books and the publications of the County 
Council, as well as a goodly series of monographs (all of which are 
classified in Dr. Pasquet's excellent bibliography), are easily accessible. 
But no one has digested this material and brought to the presentation 
of the whole so clear an eye or so human a touch as Dr. Pasquet. 
There is a life-like quality in such scenes as that at the opening of the 
fourth book (page 525) of London on Sunday morning; the critic 
does not fail to understand the peculiar attitude of the English toward 
religion. One gets a better view of the whole situation here than from 
Booth's intensive survey. The description of the board school in the 
East End (page 593) is a model of sympathetic interpretation. There 
is no supercilious criticism of the teacher of household arts whose 
specialty is steak pies " dans lequels triomphe la cuisiniere anglaise ; " 
on the contrary, the common-sense of the teacher who criticizes the 
antique curriculum having no relation to the problems of daily life and 
the gay play of the pupils, leads to an appreciation such as this : 



